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BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  AND  THE  POLICY 
OF  UNFETTERED  COMMERCE. 

By  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

With  British  manufacturers  beginning  to  talk  of  governmental  protection  against  foreign 
competition,  and  with  American  manufacturers,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  already  agi- 
tating for  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  especially  upon  raw  materials,  it  seems  high 
time  for  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  subject.  For  at  bottom  the  tariff  question  every- 
where is  a  matter  of  plain  business,  and  must  ultimately  be  settled  through  the  active  influ- 
ence of  business  men  acting  for  business  reasons  and  entirely  apart  from  politics.  We  are 
especially  pleased,  therefore,  in  being  able  to  present  two  timely  and  notable  discussions  of 
the  subject — the  first  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
economists  and  who  writes  from  New  England,  the  home  of  the  American  protective  system; 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  William  L.  Saunders,  who  is  prominent  in  the  American  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  who,  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  a  great 
engineering  firm  doing  business  with  all  the  world  from  London  and  Melbourne,  as  well  as 
New  York,  writes  as  a  business  man  without  regard  to  political  or  partisan  considerations. — 
The  Editors. 


N  a  recent  address  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce he  used  one  expression  which  is  very  sur- 
prising, coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  is  the 
potential  leader  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  said  "the  war  he  feared  (in  the 
future)  was  not  a  military  war,  but  the  war  of 
trade  which  was  inevitable.  *  *  *  There 
were  two  nations  which  were  obviously  our  rivals 


and  opponents  in  this  commercial  war,  America 
and  Germany."  The  use  of  the  word  "war"  in  this  connection  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Rosebery  used  it  unthinkingly. 
It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  and  conception 
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of  the  policy  of  free  trade.  The  idea  which  it  represents  is  but  a 
survival  of  the  mediaeval  theory  that  in  international  commerce  or 
trade  what  one  State  or  nation  gains  another  must  lose.  This  false 
conception  of  commerce  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  criminal  aggression  of  one  country  upon 
another  than  any  other  fallacy  that  ever  misled  the  human  mind. 
This  same  delusion  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  of 
America  from  the  mother  country,  which  Lord  Rosebery  so  deplores. 
If  the  use  of  the  word  "war"  were  fit  or  proper  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national trade,  it  would  bar  the  way  to  the  future  re-union  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  not  in  government,  but  in  reciprocal  com- 
merce, in  pursuance  of  their  mutual  interests  and  interdependence, 
which  Lord  Rosebery  so  earnestly  seeks.  There  have  been,  there  are 
now,  and  there  may  for  a  short  time  continue  to  be,  wars  of  tariffs ; 
but  a  war  of  trade  is  unthinkable  to  any  one  who  has  a  true  conception 
of  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  of  the  principles  which  governed 
Peel,  Gladstone,  Bright  and  Cobden  in  the  adjustment  of  the  British 
revenue  systems  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  wide  the  doors  of  Great 
Britain  to  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  term  ''British 
free  trade"  is  not  fully  warranted.  Englishmen  have  no  title  to  arro- 
gate it  solely  to  themselves.  The  Netherlands  anticipated  Great 
Britain  by  two  centuries  or  more,  conducting  their  long  struggle  with 
Spain  on  a  free-trade  basis,  emerging  from  it  rich  and  prosperous,  the 
rival  of  England  on  the  sea  and  the  peer  of  any  nation  in  commerce, 
while  Spain  entered  upon  her  period  of  decadence  for  the  very  reason 
that  her  rulers  were  actuated  by  the  same  fallacies  that  Lord  Rosebery 
unthinkingly  admits  when  he  uses  the  phrase  "a  war  of  trade." 

Another  fact  has  almost  escaped  attention.  The  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  the  diversity  of  their  industries,  the  growth  of  their 
mining,  metallurgy  and  manufactures,  and  the  vast  development  of 
their  agriculture,  are  due  to  the  American  system  of  almost  conti- 
nental free  trade,  such  as  never  existed  over  so  great  an  area  before 
and  such  as  has  never  been  enjoyed  by  so  large  a  number  of  people.  In 
fact,  free  trade  among  the  States  is  the  bond  that  keeps  the  nation  in 
existence.  The  war  of  tariffs  between  the  Confederated  States  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1789,  led  to  actual  warfare  on  a  small  scale  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut.  These  wars  of  tariffs  between  the  States  nearly 
caused  the  disruption  of  the  union.  American  free  trade  on  a  conti- 
nental scale  had  fully  justified  itself  half  a  century  before  the  British 
protective  system  culminated  in  disaster  in  1840. 
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To  what  desperate  straits  the  British  nation  had  been  brought 
by  the  policy  of  protection  is  witnessed  by  the  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  described  the  conditions  in  which  •  he 
found  her  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  in  1840.  He 
attributes  these  adverse  conditions  to  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  to  develop  and  protect  the  home  market  and  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
result  of  legislation  governed  by  the  fallacy  of  a  "war  of  trade."  I 
may  quote  from  memory  some  extracts  from  Peel's  speeches.  In  one 
he  said,  substantially  in  these  words,  "What  conditions  do  we  now 
witness  ?  Our  ships  rotting  at  the  wharves ;  our  manufacturing 
population  rioting  in  the  streets ;  our  agricultural  population  starving 
in  the  fields ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seated  on  an  empty 
chest,  over  the  pool  of  a  bottomless  deficiency,  fishing  for  a  budget. 
*  *  *  The  policy  which  we  have  adopted  and  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  retaining  the  home  market  has  almost  de- 
stroyed that  market  by  reducing  the  great  mass  of  the  population  to 
beggar)',  destitution,  and  want."  .  . 

The  American  system  of  free  trade  on  a  continental  scale,  coupled 
with  slight  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  any  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  for  few  of  the  materials  used  in  manufactures,  has  pre- 
vented any  such  generally  adverse  conditions  in  the  United  States ; 
but  there  are  arts,  notably  the  wool  and  woolen  trade  at  the  present 
time,  in  which  the  adverse  conditions  due  to  a  bad  tariff  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  pictured  in  Peel's  speeches. 

I  may  venture  upon  a  little  personal  reminiscence  at  this  point. 
On  one  of  my  visits  to  London  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Min- 
ister and  at  the  height  of  his  power  I  was  a  guest  of  the  Economy 
Club  at  a  meeting  where  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  was  announced 
to  read  a  paper  on  "Some  exceptions  to  the  Application  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade."  We  had  taken  our  seats,  myself  at  the  right  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  at  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  title  of  the  paper. 
Professor  Sidgwick  took  the  ground  closely  corresponding  to  that  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  also  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  theory  of  protec- 
tion from  which  we  have  so  widely  departed,  namely ;  that  certain  in- 
dustries which  are  deemed  of  national  importance,  like  iron  and  tex- 
tiles, may  be  rightly  aided  by  government  in  their  early  period.  Mr. 
Gladstone  responded  indirectly  by  giving  a  half-hour  of  most  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  great  contest  from  the  time  of  Huskisson  in 
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1824  to  the  close  of  the  matter  under  himself  in  1856.  To  my  dismay  I 
was  next  asked  as  "the  stranger"  to  give  my  views.  I  was  called  upon 
to  think  quickly,  and  I  decided  to  astound  my  hearers  by  direct  denial 
of  Professor  Sidgwick's  thesis,  basing  my  denial  wholly  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States.  The  words  which  I  then  spoke  would 
be  fitting  words  in  this  discussion. 

"Mr.  Sidgwick  holds  that  the  success  of  certain  important  branches 
of  manufacture  which  are  in  their  infancy  may  rightly  depend  on 
temporary  protection  granted  by  the  government.  I  shall  disprove 
this  theory  by  stating  facts  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  I  paused  a  moment  to  observe  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise that  went  around  the  table,  and  then  said,  "You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  for  nearly  a  century,  since  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  the 
benefit  of  absolute  free  trade  has  been  enjoyed  in  the  United  States 
over  a  wider  area  and  among  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever 
before  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  free  commerce  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  area  is  endowed  with  greater  internal  resources 
and  possesses  a  rhore  varied  climate,  from  almost  tropical  to  almost 
frigid,  than  any  other  great  single  State  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Russia.  The  systems  of  law  vary  from  the  Roman  law  established 
in  Louisiana  to  the  common  law  of  England  in  Massachusetts.  The 
methods  of  local  taxation  are  very  different.  These  variations  among 
the  States,  coupled  with  as  great  variation  in  race,  color,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  exceed  the  differences  which  prevail  among  the 
several  states  of  Europe ;  yet  compulsory  free  trade  has  been  the  bond 
of  union  among  them  and  has  made  their  interdependence  the  vital 
fact  in  their  history,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over  almost  half 
our  settled  territory  the  theory  of  protection  or  privation  of 
liberty  was  carried  to  its  logical  end  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  States'  themselves.  Until  1865  the  employer  of  labor 
not  only  directed  the  laborer,  but  he  owned  him.  Under  that 
condition  these  States  were  subjected  to  the  evil  which  the 
advocate  of  protection  holds  out  as  the  necessary  result  of  free  com- 
merce. The  southern  slave-stricken  community  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  agriculture.  There  was  little  or  no  development  of 
manufactures  except  in  home-spun  fabrics.  There  were  few  or  no 
mechanics  except  the  slave  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  bred  on  the 
great  plantations.  That  system  culminated  in  the  civil  war  by  which 
slavery  destroyed  itself.  The  southern  States  were  then  left  without 
capital.  The  wealth  which  had  been  inherited  had  nearly  all  been 
taken  away  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.    The  railroad  system 
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was  destroyed.  There  was  no  inherited  aptitude  among  the  whites 
for  the  manufacturing  arts,  for  mechanic  arts,  or  for  mining.  But 
these  States  were  subject  to  the  absolutely  free  competition  of  the 
great  iron  works  of  Pennsylvania,  the  huge  textile  factories  of  New 
England,  and  the  wood-working  shops  of  the  great  west  and  north. 

Little  more  than  half  a  generation  has  elapsed  since  the  infant  in- 
dustries of  the  new  south  were  undertaken.  What  are  the  present 
conditions?  (This  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1893.)  Pennsylvania 
striving  by  the  adoption  of  every  possible  improved  method  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  iron  furnaces  of  Alabama.  New  England 
trembling  lest  the  center  of  the  textile  arts  shall  be  moved  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  wood- 
working shops  of  the  middle  south  competing  with  the  great  estab- 
lishments in  the  middle  west.  I  think  I  need  make  no  further  re- 
joinder to  Professor  Sidgwick's  plea  for  even  temporary  protection 
to  infant  industries.  Let  these  facts  speak  for  themselves."  There 
was  little  further  discussion  at  that  meeting. 

I  cite  this  incident  because  of  its  application  to  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Can  there  be 
a  "war  of  trade"  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  in  their  effort  to  supply  each  other's  wants  in  the 
peaceful  commerce  which  is  annually  increasing  in  volume  and  impor- 
tance? Can  there  be  a  "war  of  trade"  between  the.  United  States  and 
Germany  or  France,  even  though  there  is  now  a  war  of  tariffs  be- 
tween them?  It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States,  the  Linked 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium are  the  only  States  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  look  for 
the  principal  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  people  with  the  products  of 
the  mill,  the  mine,  the  furnace,  and  the  workshop.  Their  population 
numbers  in  round  figures  220,000,000.  The  computed  population  of 
the  world  numbers  1,500,000,000.  Is  there  not  room  for  the  work  of 
all  the  manufacturing  States  in  supplying  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
non-manufacturing  continents,  islands,  and  countries  which  are  now 
being  so  rapidly  developed  by  the  railway  and  the  steamship?  Was 
there  any  "war  of  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  iron  and 
textile  masters  of  the  United  States?  Far  from  it.  They  rivaled  each 
other  in  the  exchange  of  services,  each  section  supplying  the  other  not 
only  with  machinery,  but  with  the  ideas  and  rules  governing  produc- 
tion and  the  men  capable  of  putting  them  into  practice.  Presently  they 
began  to  exchange  products.  The  crude  iron  was  sent  from  Alabama 
to  Pittsburgh  to  be  converted  into  machinery.   The  gray  cloth  was  sent 
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from  the  southern  mills  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  to  be 
bleached  and  printed.  In  this  mutual  service  and  in  the  stimulus  to 
improvement  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  rapid  extension  of  American 
exports  to  other  countries.  How  would  it  have  been  had  obstructions 
been  put  in  the  way  of  service  between  the  States,  and  had  the  effort 
been  made  to  promote  the  arts  in  each  of  these  sections  by  the  bounties 
and  subsidies  of  the  protective  system,  each  section  cut  off  by  a  war 
of  tariffs  in  place  of  each  striving  to  gain  skill  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  labor?  This  development  has  been  accomplished  not  by 
oppression  of  the  laborer,  but  by  advancing  the  rates  of  wages  under 
the  necessary  competition  which  governs  wages,  the  efforts  of  capital- 
ists to  secure  the  highest  skill.  Under  this  influence  rates  of  wages 
have  been  carried  to  the  highest  point  ever  attained  in  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in  each  unit  of 
product  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  similar  benefits  being  exchanged  be- 
tween the  five  great  manufacturing  States  or  nations  of  the  world  that 
I  have  previously  named,  except  the  existing  war  of  tariffs,  which  has 
been  generated  in  the  false  idea  that  there  can  be  a  "war  of  trade/'  to 
which  Lord  Rosebery  has  given  such  unthinking  expression  ?  It  may 
not  be  denied  that  under  a  zollverein  or  substantially  free  system  of 
trade,  new  adjustments  of  the  different  branches  of  industry  of  the 
manufacturing  States  and  nations  of  the  world  would  be  made.  In 
fact,  under  existing  conditions  they  must  be  made.  This  readjustment 
cannot  be  brought  about  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  some 
special  personal  disaster,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The  far-sighted 
thinking  men  of  Great  Britain  have  long  foreseen  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron.  They  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  steel  to  that 
country,  and  they  have  been  warned  that  the  paramount  control  of  the 
great  commerce  of  the  world  would  pass  to  the  United  States  with 
this  paramount  production  of  steel  whenever  the  United  States  ended 
the  war  of  tariffs  and  removed  the  obstructions  of  their  own  system, 
especially  by  taking  off  the  taxes  from  the  crude  products  of  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  America  once  nearly  gained 
the  leading  position  with  her  fleet  of  wooden  ships,  built  at  high  wages 
and  low  cost  by  the  application  of  science  and  skill  to  that  art.  She 
will  resume  that  position  in  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  steel  when- 
ever she  removes  the  obstruction  of  her  navigation  laws,  which  have 
driven  her  flag  from  the  commerce  of  the  ocean. 

Before  dealing  with  this  paramount  factor  in  commerce,  the  control 
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of  steel,  one  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  although  two  of  the 
wisest  addresses  have  been  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  George  J. 
Goschen  on  "The  Imagination  a  Potent  Factor  in  Commerce,"  Britons 
are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  deficient  in  that  faculty.  The  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
free-trade  policy  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  acts,  has  been  so 
complete  and  absolute  as  to  have  prevented  Englishmen,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, even  imagining  that  with  the  progress  of  science  and  inven- 
tion in  their  special  application  to  coal,  iron,  and  steel  their  paramount 
position  could  ever  be  endangered.  Although  Jevons  had  warned  them 
thirty  years  ago  of  the  danger  of  an  increasing  cost  of  coal  ';*  although 
Gladstone  long  since  foresaw  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  either 
of  free-trade  or  a  low  tariff  policy,  and  the  extension  of  American  com- 
merce which  would  surely  ensue  in  urgent  competition  with  British 
goods ;  although  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gladstone  worked  earnestly  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  preparation  for  Amer- 
ican competition ;  although  Lowthian  Bell  pronounced  the  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  close  proximity  to  coal  in  Alabama  to  be  the  "imperial  de- 
posits" of  the  world,  when  scarcely  a  mine  had  been  opened — it  had 
not  entered  the  imagination  of  the  average  Englishman,  and  especially 
of  the  British  workman,  until  very  recently,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  manufactures  and  commerce  could  ever  be  im- 
perilled. Even  though  Cobden  and  Bright  knew  better,  their  support- 
ers of  the  so-called  Manchester  School  never  imagined  existing  con- 
ditions !  They  believed  the  United  States  to  be  a  great  farm  and 
forest  from  which  Great  Britain  might  secure  food,  fibres,  and  timber. 
They  thought  the  two  nations  were  complements  of  each  other  and 
that  they  might  exchange  products  to  the  benefit  of  both,  the  one  sup- 
plying the  other  with  the  products  of  agriculture  the  other  returning 
manufactured  goods.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  conditions  and 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  rendered  it  certain  that 
manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  would  surely  develop  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  agriculture.  This  rule  has  been  made 
plain  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Where  there  is  but  little 
good  land  and  where  the  climate  renders  indoor  work  desirable,  as  in 


*  The  next  discovery  of  science  may  be  the  success  of  one  of  the  many  undertakings  to  con- 
vert coal  into  electric  energy  without  the  enormous  waste  of  the  present  practice  in  steam 
engines  and  boilers.  When  that  discovery  is  made  it  portends  another  industrial  revolution. 
Tt  would  not,  however,  greatly  change  the  relative  power  of  countries  according  to  their 
supply  of  iron  ores  suitable  for  making  steel.  The  next  subsequent  great  invention  may  be 
one  which  will  render  the  choice  of  ores  for  steel-making  unimportant,  by  rendering  the 
separation  of  injurious  elements  a  matter  of  simple  and  common  practice. 
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New  England,  the  proportion  of  the  population  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanic  arts  is  large, — the  proportion  in  agriculture  is 
small, — but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanic  arts  have  developed  in  regular  sequence  and  proportion. 
Wherever  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  found  in  the  colonies,  when  iron 
was  made  with  charcoal,  the  iron  and  steel  industries  were  established 
within  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement,  either  by  the 
colony  or  subsequently  by  the  State.  Wherever  iron  or  coal  have  been 
found  in  any  of  the  States  subsequently  to  the  smelting  of  iron  with 
coal,  the  iron  industry  has  established  itself  irrespective  of  tariffs  or  of 
any  other  condition  than  the  immediate  needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Nearly  every  important  art  had  passed  or  was  passing  through  its 
infant  stage  before  any  tariff  had  been  enacted  by  the  United  States. 
In  Alexander  Hamilton's  notable  report,  when  he  first  proposed  a 
slight  protection  to  infant  industry,  the  list  of  manufactures  already 
"successfully  established"  covers  every  one  of  the  existing  arts,  which 
have  since  been  clamorous  for  protection,  except  those  due  to  subse- 
quent invention.  Even  in  respect  to  cotton,  the  manufacture  was  al- 
ready established  before  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  Hamilton 
proposed  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  tax  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  India  cot- 
ton in  order  to  promote  an  industry  already  successfully  begun.  It  is 
due  either  to  the  lack  of  imagination  or  to  over-confidence  resulting 
from  the  long  supremacy  of  the  British  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
that,  when  the  new  conditions  are  suddenly  brought  before  them,  there 
is  an  expression  of  alarmed  surprise  at  the  rapid  extension  of  exports 
from  the  United  States.  This  great  extension  of  exports  did  not  take 
place  until  the  disparity  which  American  duties  on  pig  iron  had  caused 
in  the  price  of  iron  to  home  consumers,  as  compared  to  those  of  Great 
Britain,  had  disappeared.  In  1890-91  the  vast  iron  and  coal  resources 
of  the  United  States  had  been  developed.  This  brought  about  home 
competition  among  American  iron  furnaces  with  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  price  of  iron  and  steel  to  the  level  of  British  prices,  and  soon  to  a 
lower  level.  All  that  had  prevented  the  construction  of  ocean  steam- 
ships, of  heavy  machinery,  tools,  and  other  metallic  products  for  ex- 
port had  been  the  disparity  in  the  price  of  iron.  The  United  States' 
tariff  had  so  long  protected  the  iron  masters  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  America  would 
ultimately  be  enabled  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  a  less  cost,  even  though 
paying  very  much  higher  wages.  The  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States  being  upon  the  surface,  readily  worked,  and  the  iron  mines 
either  in  actual  proximity  or  brought  into  close  proximity  by  the  low 
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rates  charged  on  the  railways,  justify  high  wages  and  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  output  of  iron  per  man  lately  disclosed  in  official  figures 
brings  this  point  into  conspicuous  notice.  The  real  effect  of  the  duties 
on  iron  imposed  by  the  United  States  during  ten  years  from  1880  to 
1889  was  to  protect  the  metal  workers  of  Europe  in  their  control  of 
all  other  markets,  in  the  supply  of  machinery,  tools,  engines,  and  even 
in  part  meeting  the  demand  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
building  up  the  great  fortunes  of  American  iron  and  steel  makers. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  iron  to  the  metal  users  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  the  price  charged  to  the  consumers  of 
British  iron,  was  $7  per  ton,  on  an  average  consumption  of  iron  in 
the  United  States  of  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  cost  of  protection 
to  iron  in  the  ten  years  was  $700,000,000 — a  bounty  more  than  equal 
to  the  value  of  all  the  iron  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  steel  works  in 
the  United  States  in  1891. 

All  these  conditions  are  now  changed.  The  United  States  have  be- 
come independent  in  respect  to  all  metals  except  tin ;  in  respect  to 
fibres  with  the  exception  of  silk  and  flax,  since  it  is  now  evident  that 
if  the  duties  which  have  brought  about  very  adverse  conditions  in  the 
wool  and  woolen  industry  wrere  wholly  removed,  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican wool  would  be  vastly  greater,  a  free  supply  of  all  the  wools  of  the 
world  in  order  to  make  suitable  combinations  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture  taken  as 
a  whole.  The  United  States  are  independent  of  all  other  countries  in 
food,  timber,  fuel,  ores,  and  nearly  every  necessary  article  that  enters 
into  the  products  of  domestic  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  the  great  manufacturing  states  of 
Europe,  have  become  largely  dependent  upon  America  for  food,  fibres, 
timber,  and  fabrics  of  many  kinds.  Perhaps  that  list  will  soon  include 
coal  and  crude  iron  and  steel,  although  it  is  not  desirable  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  they  should  become  great  exporters  of  coal, 
even  though  they  have  such  an  abundance.  The  exports  of  the  country 
mainly  consist  of  the  surplus  products  which  are  not  needed  and 
which  could  not  be  consumed,  all  having  enough;  while  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  consist  mainly  of  goods  and 
wares  which  they  must  sell  in  order  to  obtain  means  of  buying  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  crude  materials  of  foreign  origin  without 
which  their  manufactures  could  not  have  attained  their  present  stage. 

The  huge  traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
proves  how  close  the  trade  alliance  for  the  mutual  benefit  must  of 
necessity  hereafter  be  between  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speak- 
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ing  people.  The  figures  of  the  export  from  the  United  States,  com- 
pared with  the  import  figures  of  the  continental  States  of  Europe,  show 
how  absurd  the  project  is  of  the  great  land-holders,  called  Agrarians, 
and  other  privileged  classes  in  Germany  to  join  in  a  tariff  war  against 
the  cheap  labor  of  America — not  the  pauper  labor,  but  the  highly-paid 
labor.  Success  in  the  effort  to  boycott  the  food,  fibres,  and  fabrics  of 
the  United  States  by  heavy  taxes  imposed  under  a  tariff  war  would 
endanger  all  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Germany  by  increasing 
its  cost,  while  at  the  same  time  if  it  had  any  effect  in  the  United  States 
it  would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  and  crude  materials  to  home 
manufacturers,  and  thus  enable  them  to  take  the  control  of  all  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  outside  of  Europe,  of  which  they  have  as  yet 
only  taken  a  moderate  share.  The  lesson  which  Germany  and  France 
have  yet  to  learn  is  the  one  that  Great  Britain  learned  fifty  years  since 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  so  rapidly  mastering ; 
namely,  that  a  tariff  war  on  foreign  imports  is  the  greatest  possible 
obstruction  to  the  exports  of  domestic  products.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  the  relatively  high  wages  of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  continental  States,  and  the  low  cost  of  her  labor  due  to  skill  and 
invention,  have  enabled  her  to  dominate  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
America  is  bound  to  share  in  larger  and  larger  measure  in  that  com- 
merce as  time  goes  on.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly 
learning  that  there  is  nothing  so  dear  as  the  so-called  pauper  or  un- 
skilled labor  of  other  continents ;  nothing  so  cheap  as  the  highly-paid 
workmen  who  are  competent  to  operate  modern  mechanism.  That 
State  which  possesses  the  greatest  abundance  of  fertile  land,  of  timber, 
of  ore,  and  of  coal,  may  with  half  the  labor  required  under  other  con- 
ditions, measured  by  hours  or  physical  energy,  secure  double  the 
product  of  the  less  capable  or  less  well-endowed  workmen  of  other 
lands.  If  the  rate  of  wages  or  earnings  of  the  workmen  of  a  country 
governed  and  established  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product,  not  one 
dollar's  worth  of  exports  could  pass  out  from  American  harbors. 
There  is  not  a  single  article  exported,  cotton  or  corn,  ore  or  metal, 
machine  or  fabric  of  any  kind,  in  which  the  wages  or  earning? 
which  are  recovered  by  the  American  workmen  from  the  sale  of  these 
exportable  products  are  not  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  above  the  cor- 
responding wages  or  earnings  of  the  mechanics  or  artizans  of  Europe, 
or  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  peasants 
of  Egypt,  India,  or  China,  who  grow  cotton  and  corn  in  competition 
with  the  Western  Continent. 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  the  invention  of  an  Englishman.  Sir 
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Henry  Bessemer,  made  the  lessening  charge  possible  for  transporting 
the  wheat  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Great  Britain,  the  effect  being 
to  deprive  the  English  landlord  of  a  large  share  of  his  rents  and  to 
render  a  readjustment  of  English  and  Irish  tenures  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  further  progress  of  British  agriculture.  Again,  the  joint 
invention  of  two  other  Englishmen,  Gilchrist  and  Thomas,  enabled 
Germany  to  convert  her  phosphoric  ores  of  iron,  previously  of  little 
use  or  value,  into  steel ;  and  on  that  foundation  her  whole  advance  in 
the  export  of  manufactures  has  been  developed. 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  might  seem  to  justify  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  phrase  of  "war  of  trade",  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  remains  to  be  considered.    The  proportion  of  the 
working  population  of  the  United  States  which  is  employed  in  any 
art  of  which  a  product  of  like  kind  could  be  imported  in  any  important 
measure  is  very  small,  not  5  per  cent,  of  all.  who  are  occupied  for  gain. 
Since  American  supremacy  in  iron  was  established  there  is  practically 
nothing  produced  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  of  which  any 
corresponding  product  could  be  imported  which  would  compete. 
America  needs  the  ores  of  Cuba  and  Canada  to  mix  with  her  own 
at  the  sea-coast  furnaces.    The  textile  arts  and  a  very  few  other 
branches  of  industry  are  the  only  ones  which  would  be  subjected  to 
any  important  change  by  an  abatement  of  protective  duties.    If  the 
materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  for  the  best  use  of  the 
domestic  products  in  the  textile  arts  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  the  only  import  of  similar  fabrics  from  foreign 
countries  would  be  of  the  hand-made  fabrics,  like  laces  and  the  best 
silks,  which  are  woven  on  hand  looms,  or  other  goods  which  depend 
on  the  changes  of  fashion  and  fancy  and  not  on  their  quality.  The 
admission  of  the  crude  and  partly-manufactured  products  which  are 
necessary  in  the  processes  of  American  industry  would  doubtless  en- 
able the  textile  factories  of  the  country  to  take  a  very  much  larger 
share  in  the  increasing  consumption  of  the  world  through  exports. 
The  American  system  of  free  trade  may  soon  be  extended  on  the 
methods  of  common  sense,  to  the  gradual  but  sure  removal  of  all  the 
duties  on  imports  except  those  which  may  be  maintained  for  revenue. 
American  free  trade  will  surely  be  so  extended  as  soon  as  the  country 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  worst  obstruction  to  exports  is 
the  taxation  of  goods  by  duties  on  the  imports,  which  it  might  secure 
m  exchange  for  its  products,  especially  from  the  great  non-machine- 
using  continents. 

What  proportion  of  the  population  is  occupied  in  manufactures  in 
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Great  Britain  is  not  within  my  knowledge.  It  must  be  very  much 
larger  than  in  the  United  States.  But  in  this  matter,  again,  it  would 
doubtless  appear  upon  analysis  that  the  domestic  traffic  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  very  much  greater  than  its  foreign  traffic,  and  that  it  may  be 
widely  extended.  The  manufacturing  arts  of  which  products  are  ever 
imported  or  exported  are  very  limited  in  number.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  titles  in  the  United  States  census  listed  under 
the  head  of  "Manufactures."  It  would  be,  however,  difficult  to  find 
sixty,  hardly  more  than  thirty,  of  which  any  product  of  like  kind  could 
be  imported  at  the  present  time,  and  that  small  proportion  gives  occu- 
pation to  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.,  perhaps  a  much  less  proportion  of 
those  who  are  occupied  in  these  branches  of  industry  which  are  listed 
as  manufactures.  The  same  rule  would  be  measurably  true  of  the  con- 
ditions of  British  manufactures.  The  lesser  manufacturing  and 
mechanic  arts  are  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  building  up  of  a 
State  than  are  the  great  factories,  mines,  and  furnaces.  They  tend 
to  develop  individual  capacity  and  aptitude  rather  than  to  develop  the 
operative  or  adjunct  to  the  machine. 

May  it  not,  therefore,  be  held  that  if  the  war  of  tariffs  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  could  be  abated,  these  countries  co- 
operating in  mutual  service,  the  exchanges  and  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce would  vastly  increase,  each  of  the  great  manufacturing  States 
assuming  its  true  position  in  that  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  its 
soil,  climate,  and  conditions?  If,  again,  Russia,  now  entering  upon  her 
great  industrial  progress  and  seeking  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  mili- 
tarism and  to  join  in  the  establishment  of  peace,  could  be  brought  into 
this  "zollverein,"  as  it  might  be  called,  the  peace  of  the  world  would 
be  assured.  The  abundant  supply  of  all  the  wants  of  mankind  in 
each  country  would  be  enhanced;  the  few  privileged  classes  might 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  benefit  of  the  many;  but  there  would  still 
remain  the  enormous  demand  of  the  rapidly  developing  continents 
which  have  not  to  any  extent  become  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
States,  to  be  supplied.  It  would  be  with  respect  to  textiles  as  it  has 
been  with  respect  to  iron  and  steel.  In  1890,  when  the  product  of  pig 
iron  was  in  round  figures  25,000,000  tons,  I  predicted  that  in  the 
year  1900  40,000,000  tons  would  be  required,  and  that  it  might  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  then  existing  iron  furnaces  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  combined  to  supply  that  demand. 
That  prophecy  was  nearly  justified.  There  is  now  a  slight  reversal 
of  the  demand  on  the  abnormal  rise  in  the  value  of  coal,  but  at 
normal  prices  it  is  certain  that  60,000,000  tons  of  iron  will  be  in- 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  world  within  ten  or  twenty  years 
as  it  was  that  the  supply  of  the  year  1899  was  barely  sufficient. 

Once  the  world  is  relieved  from  the  blood  tax  of  standing  armies 
and  the  waste  of  warfare,  the  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  fur- 
naces of  the  five  great  manufacturing  States,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  combined  would  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
moval of  obstructive  taxes  to  the  import  of  the  crude  and  partly  manu- 
factured materials  of  the  non-machine-using  nations  would  so  increase 
their  power  of  purchase  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  these  wants. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  unfortunate  and  causeless  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812  was  fought  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  the  motto  of  "Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  The  rep- 
resentatives of  certain  industries  which  had  been  pushed  to  an  un- 
wholesome success  during  that  war  and  the  embargo,  then  made  the 
first  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  based  on  the  single  motive 
of  protection.  This  was  resisted  by  the  great  merchants  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  at  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1820,  a  committee  of  their  num- 
ber, including  Nathan  Appleton  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  afterward 
became  advocates  of  protection  when  they  had  been  forced  out  of  com- 
merce into  manufacturing,  appointed  Daniel  Webster  as  their  spokes- 
man. He  was  then  in  the  fullness  of  intellectual  power.  He  de- 
nounced the  effort  to  name  this  system  an  American  system.  He 
claimed  for  America  the  rights  of  American  free  trade.  He  said  that 
the  protection  policy  was  being  borrowed  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
time  when  British  statesmen  were  trying  to  overcome  its  evils.  One 
paragraph  from  this  great  speech  may  well  be  quoted  at  this  time : 

"To  individuals,  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  government.  A  sys- 
tem of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the  people  to  too  much  reliance 
on  government.  If  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their 
own  skill  and  their  own  industry.  But  if  government  essentially  affects  their 
occupations  by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  natural,  when  in 
distress,  that  they  should  call  on  government  for  relief.  Hence  a  perpetual 
contest,  carried  on  between  the  different  interests  of  society.  Agriculturists 
taxed  to-day  to  sustain  manufacturers — commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain 
agriculture — and  then  impositions,  perhaps,  on  both  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture to  support  commerce.  And  when  government  has  exhausted  its  inven- 
tion in  these  modes  of  legislation  it  finds  the  result  less  favorable  than  the 
original  and  natural  state  and  course  of  things.  He  could  hardly  conceive  of 
anything  worse  than  a  policy  which  should  place  the  great  interests  of  his 
country  in  hostility  to  one  another — a  policy  which  should  keep  them  in  con- 
stant conflict,  and  bring  them  every  year  to  fight  their  battles  in  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington." 
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Webster  never  gave  up  this  principle.  He  became  an  advocate  of 
protection,  but  in  his  later  years  he  referred  to  his  early  declarations  as 
those  which  were  founded  on  principle  and  not  on  policy. 

The  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,  which 
was  established  in  the  United  States  by  Hamilton,  sustained  by  Web- 
ster in  his  later  years,  and  continued  down  to  a  recent  period,  has  been 
completely  changed  in  recent  years  to  the  theory  of  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion with  incidental  revenue.  This  latter  system  has  broken  down  in 
the  house  of  its  friends.  The  only  force  by  which  it  is  sustained  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fear  of  manufacturers  that  if  they  advocate  the 
removal  of  duties  on  the  crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials  of 
foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  their  own  branches  of  industry, 
they  may  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  of  the  very  high  duties  on  their 
own  fabrics  without  gaining  the  relief  from  duties  on  the  materials. 
The  men  who  made  the  present  system  and  who  forced  it  upon  the 
leaders  in  Congress  are  now  divided  among  themselves,  and  are  bring- 
ing about  a  division  in  the  political  parties.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
tariff  question  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  party  measure  in  America.  In 
that  event  the  reform  of  the  tariff  may  be  accomplished  by  evolution, 
not  by  revolution ;  duties  may  be  adjusted  for  revenue  purposes,  ob- 
structive duties  to  crude  materials  entirely  abated,  and  the  open  door 
offered  to  the  great  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Australia,  for  the  free  entry  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  American 
manufacturers  may  make  the  most  profitable  use. 

The  great  progress  of  the  English-speaking  people  has  been  made 
in  the  past  by  free  foreign  commerce  on  the  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  by  American  free  trade  on  a  continental  scale  within  the 
United  States.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  British  colonies,  and  the  British  dependencies  are  now  buying 
from  the  United  States  a  fraction  over  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  of  all  the 
exports  of  the  country.  They  are  America's  best  customers.  In  the 
light  of  that  fact  one  cannot  yet  imagine  the  grand  conditions  of  com- 
merce which  will  ensue  when  the  English-speaking  people  shall  be 
fully  united  by  their  own  interests  in  mutual  service,  thus  building  up 
industries  and  insuring  the  common  welfare  wherever  any  branch  of 
the  English-speaking  people  may  dwell,  however  they  may  slightly 
differ  in  their  political  institutions.  When  their  forces  are  united  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  for  the  maintenance  of  open  trade  and 
open  ports,  no  power  existing  and  no  union  of  the  dynastic  powers  of 
Europe  could  venture  to  dispute  their  righteous  and  beneficent  control. 


A  recent  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  made  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
with  the  customary  thoroughness  of  that  department  gives  the  data  for  comparison  in  the 
subsequent  computation. 

I  shall  not  confuse  your  minds  with  small  fractions,  but  will  submit  all  the  data 
at  the  rate  of  two  cents  to  the  penny  or  $4.80  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  I  shall  make  no 
distinction  between  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds  and  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds. 

The  figures  presented  are  those  of  1898,  which  was  a  year  of  normal  conditions  before 
the  "coal  famine"  of  1899  had  developed  in  Europe. 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  CO  A  L  FER  TON  AT  THE  PIT'S   MOUTH   IN  1898. 


United  Kingdom   6s.  4^d.  Si  53 

Germany....   7s.  4JAd.  1  77 

France   9s.  2  16 

Belgium   8s.  9>2d.  2  11 

United  States   4s.  5d.  1  06 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL,  1898. 

Tons. 

United  States   193.497,000 

United  Kingdom   153.798,000 

Germany   88,141,000 

France   40.921,000 

Belgium   17.171,000 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AND  COAL  PRODUCT  PER  HAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1898. 

Persons.  Tons. 

United  Kingdom                                                                                     693,661  291 

Germany                                                                                             367,695  269 

France                                                                                                145,819  218 

Belgium                                                                                              122,846  180 

United  States                                                                                      401,221  490 

POPULATION  AND  PROPORTION  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

Persons. 

United  Kingdom  ,                                  40,560,000  1. 71  per  100 

Germany                                                                             54,489,000  .66  per  100 

France                                                                                  40,000,000  .36  per  100 

Belgium                                                                               6,669,000  1.84  per  100 

United  States.:                                                                      74,389,000  .54  per  100 

The  figures  for  1899  cannot  be  exactly  given.    They  were  approximately  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

United  States   250.000.000 

United  Kingdom   246.000.000 

Germany   100.000,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  product  per  hand  is  lessening  in  Europe,  while  the  labor 
cost  measured  by  number  of  hands  and  wages  is  increasing.  The  product  per  hand  in 
the  United  States  is  increasing,  and  the  labor  cost  is  diminishing  with  the  rapid  applica- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  to  mining. 
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Exports  of  the  United  States, 

1895  and  igoo 

Compared. 

Fiscal  Year 

Ending 
June  30,  1895. 

Fiscal  Year 

Ending 
June  30,  1000. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total 
Exports. 

Increase. 

United  Kingdom  : 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  

$387,125,458 

$533,829,374 

38.30 

$146,703,916 

British  Colonies  ; 
Canada,    Australasia,  British 

72,481,778 
14,800,798 

I33,782,5t8 
34,171,868 

9.60 
2-45 

61,300, 740 
19,371,070 

British  Dependencies  : 

$474,408,034 

$701,783,760 

50.35 

$227,375,726 

Germany,  France,  Netherlands, 

193,457,245 

4.08.^66  ^7^ 

29.28 

214,909,328 

$667,865,279 

$1,110,150,333 

79,63 

$442,285,054 

Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European 

47,168,051 

100  8^=;  (yxA 

7-23 

53,687,583 

$715,033,330 

$1,211,005,967 

86.86 

$495,972,637 

Mexico,    Japan,    Hawaii,  Cuba, 

38.004.885 

108. 72^.  rcK 

7.80 

70,720,310 

$753,038,215 

711  162 

94.66 

$566,692,947 

South  and  Central  America  

38,449,673 

42,959,486 

3-o8 

4.5og,Si3 

3,603,840 
12,327,182 

15,258,748 

I  1.  ^06.  ^26 

1.09 
•93 

11,654,908 
1,269,344 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  French  and 
Danish  West  Indies,  Dutch  East 
Indies,    Polynesia,    and  other 

$807,408,910 

T     U  7      '  JtJI  7 

99.81 

$584.127 ,012 

ir9,255 

2,640,449 

.19 

2,521,194 

$807,528,165 

1 

$1,394,186,371 

100.00 

1 

$586,648,206 

Computed  by  Edward  Atkinson. 

August  1900. 


Official  Estimate,  of  Exports  by  Continents. — "  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1900." 

Europe   $1,040,167,312 

North  America    187,299,318 

South  America    38,945,721 

Asia   64,913,984 

Oceanica    43,390,927 

Africa   19,469.109 


$1,394,186,371 


In  the  subsequent  table  the  credits  of  imports  from  the  United  State-  are  given  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  them  when  they  reach  the  country  in  which  they  are  in  largest 
measure  consumed  or  from  which  a  part  are  reexported  and  therefore  counted  twice — 
once  at  the  seaport  where  they  are  entered,  a  second  time  when  they  reach  the  interior 
country  to  which  they  are  destined.  These  home  valuations,  including  freights  and 
other  charges  and  duplications,  account  for  the  excess  of  these  import  valuations  over 
our  valuation  of  exports  at  ports  of  shipment.  This  table  possesses  an  interest  in  show- 
ing the  large  extent  or  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  European 
States. 


Export  Valuations  United  States  to  Europe  as  entered  in  United  States.. — Imports 
Europe  from  United  States  as  entered  in  Europe. 

Approximate  estimates  only.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  International 
Statistical  Association  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  international  com- 
merce, as  yet  without  success. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  domestic  products  of  the  United  States  to  European  countries 
in  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1899. 

Statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  European  countries  in  calendar 
year  1898,  from  statistical  abstracts  compiled  by  British  Board  of  Trade. 


States  of  Exvrope. 


Austria- Hungary  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland  

England  


United  States 

Exports, 
June  30,  1898. 


$5,469,853 
47,466,600 
12,660,619 

93, 790»7i7 
153,171,100 

127,559 
10,601,224 

63,417,547 
3,532,057 
7,319,008 

10,202,389 

6,3">393 
263,970 
534,398'302 

$948,752,338 


United  States 

Exports 
June  30,  1899. 


$7,148,419 
43,866,076 
16,594,809 
59,069,112 
153,265,513 

213,507 
12,894,360 

78,727,644 
4,130,730 
8,478,305 
9,068,995 
12,204,947 
266,956 
505,668,925 


$911,598,298 


The  average  export  of  the  two  fiscal  years  would  closely  corres- 
pond to  the  calendar  year  1898.    That  average  is   

Discrepancy  between  the  European  import  valuation  and  the 
United  States  export  valuation  of  


European  Credit 
to  United  States, 
1898. 


$27,258, 
58,497, 
17.176, 
120,310, 
208,520, 
750, 
32,2l6, 
112,283, 
7,6o6, 
25,780, 
18.213, 
6,590. 
14,102, 
630,310. 


435 

335 
656 

410 
368 
963 
52  5 
126 
440 
385 
117 
524 
124 
775 


$1,279,617,133 

930,175,313 
$349,441,865 


The  subsequent  table  gives  the  European  valuation  of  their  exports  to  this  country 
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Imports  from  European  States  at  the  Custom  House  Valuation  in  the  United 
States — Exports  from  European  States  as  Valued  by  Them. 


Austria-Hungary  . . . 

Belgium  

Denmark  

France   

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland  

England  


Average  import  two  years  on 
valuations  in  U.  S.  A  

Excess  compared  to  valuation 
in  European  States   


United  States 
Imports  Fiscal 
Year  June  30, 1898 
as  Entered. 


$4,716,510 
8,741,826 
211,877 
52,720,848 
69,697,378 
910,390 
20,332,637 
12,525,065 
2,605,370 
4,539,689 
3,575,565 
2,675,053 
1 1,380,835 
91,074  102 


^285,707,145 


United  States 
Imports  Fiscal 
Year  June  30  1899, 
as  Entered. 


$6,551,256 
10,552,030 
280,198 
62,146,056 
84,225,777 
944,521 
24,832,746 
I4,457,<>20 
2,975,504 
4,540,384 
3,982,363 
2,605,555 
14,826,480 
97,353,020 


2$330,273,5io 


Exports  to  United 

states  from 
Europe  as  valued 
at  their  pi -tee  of 
record  in  Europe. 


$5,868,324 
9,954,168 
647,756 
40,470,  r  70 
79,220,680 
703,292 
20,972,731 
17,476,950 
51*732 
1,552,210 
1,901,050 
385.920 
14.230,662 
71,610,435 


5265,046,080 
307.990.327 
$42,944,247 


1  46.38  per  cent,  of  total  imports  U.  S.  A. 
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47.39  per  cent,  of  total  imports  U.  S  A 


Per  Cent,  of  all  Their  Imports  Credited  by  European  Countries  to  the  United 
States  Compared  with  the  Per  Cent,  of  all  Their  Exports  sent  to  the 
United  States. 


Austria-Hungary.  . . 

Belgium  .   

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway 
Switzerland  .  . .  .  . 
England  


European 
Imports 
from 
United  States. 


European 
Exports 
to 

United  State; 


8.19 

1.79 

14.83 

2-33 

13.87 

•74 

14. 

5-97 

17 15 

8.86 

3.35 

4-45 

II. 81 

9- 

15-55 

2.87 

14.44 

1.54 

8.18 

.41 

13-05 

1.07 

3-34 

3.56 

6-33 

9  43 

34. 

6.31 
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AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 
By  Honorable  Edward  Atkinson. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  delegate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade  at  this  Convention.  It  therefore  becomes 
fit  for  me  to  say  that  in  presenting  my  own  views  I  speak  wholly  on 
my  own  responsibility  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  some  of  whose 
members  might  be  at  variance  with  me. 

In  dealing  with  the  commerce  of  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
effect  of  duties  on  imports  according  to  their  type — the  purely  reve- 
nue tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the 
almost  prohibitive  tariff  of  France  in  her  relations  with  countries  with 
which  she  has  no  commercial  treaties,  the  United  States  being  one; 
the  tariff  for  protection  with  incidental  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  tariffs  for  revenues  only  of  other  countries  nearly  all  more 
complex  than  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  an  even 
balance  between  the  extreme  doctrinaires  on  either  side ;  on  one  side 
those  who  in  disregard  of  the  logic  of  events  would  place  an  obstruc- 
tive barrier  against  every  import  from  any  other  foreign  country, 
and  those  on  the  other  side  who  would  give  no  regard  to  the  long 
existence  of  a  protective  tariff  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  radical  free 
trade  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  exhibition  is  the  bridge  on 
which  moderate  men  of  either  school  may  meet  and  may  adjust  their 
differences,  to  the  end  that  this  business  question  may  be  taken  out 
of  politics  and  so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  long  period  of  rest  from 
tariff  tinkering  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  a  story  of  two  old  clergymen  who  had  been 
disputing  on  points  of  doctrine  all  their  lives.  One  day  one  proposed 
to  the  other  to  put  down  their  respective  points  of  agreement  so  as  to 
gfet  a  clear  definition  of  their  difference.  Presentlv  thev  found  that 
they  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  one  Hebrew  word,  and  as  that  was 
unimportant  they  concluded  to  stop  their  dispute.  I  am  very  certain 
that  if  the  reasonable  and  moderate  men  of  the  free  trade  school 
were  to  take  up  the  discussion  in  this  way  with  an  equally  moderate 
committee  of  the  advocates  of  protection,  it  would  soon  appear 
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that  the  points  of  difference  between  them  were  now  very  few,  and 
that  on  the  one  side,  in  order  to  get  the  revenue  for  the  present  and  on 
the  other  side  in  order  to  get  the  protection  for  the  present,  an  ad- 
justment would  be  made  on  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  that  would 
stand  for  twenty  years,  or  until  the  present  national  debt  is  wholly 
paid. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  public  is  not  to-day  interested  in  the  tariff 
question.  Under  the  present  condition  of  warfare  no  changes  will  be 
considered  except  those  which  would  yield  a  larger  revenue,  but  it  is 
a  sounder  principle  "in  war  prepare  for  peace"  than  the  converse 
axiom,  and  it  is  especially  fit  that  in  such  warfare  as  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  we  ought  to  be  preparing,  aye,  insisting  upon  immediate 
peace.  That  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  expressed  in  unmistakable  terms. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  the  vexed  currency  question  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  commerce  of  the  world,  which 
is  now  conducted  at  the  measure  of  about  eighteen  billions  of  dollars 
($18,000,000,000)  of  imports  and  exports  from  one  country  to  another 
there  is  and  can  be  no  act  of  legal  tender.  This  commerce  has  there- 
fore become  established  on  the  unit  of  the  pound  sterling,  which  is 
merely  a  weight  measure.  There  is  no  legal  coin  minted  in  Great 
Britain  bearing  that  lawful  name.  The  term  pound  sterling  is  the 
definition  of  1 13.0016  grains  of  pure  gold,  the  British  sovereign  pass- 
ing for  a  pound  when  of  full  weight  containing  that  quantity  of  pure 
gold  in  a  coin  which  is  eleven-twelfths  fine.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
whatever  may  be  the  unit  of  money  of  account  of  any  great  commer- 
cial State  in  the  world,  yet  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  interstate 
transactions  of  the  globe  are  conducted  at  the  standard  of  the  pound 
sterling  as  to  warrant  us  in  dealing  with  it  as  the  commercial  unit 
or  standard  of  value. 

I  wish  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  congress  here  assembled  could 
take  up  the  metric  system  so  as  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  study  of  inter- 
national commerce  and  one  of  the  causes  of  constant  error,  is  found 
in  the  absolute  necessity  for  adjusting  all  weights  and  measures  to 
a  common  standard  in  order  that  any  true  comparison  may  be  made, 
but  I  suppose  a  common  standard  of  metric  system  is  yet  in  the  far- 
distant  future. 

This  address  is  intended  more  for  reference  than  for  immediate 
interest.    In  it  I  will  spare  you  dry  details  as  much  as  possible. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  true  method  of  promoting  domes- 
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tic  industry  and  protecting  home  labor  may  be  presented  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view  without  arousing  political  prejudice  or  passion, 
even  though  under  existing  conditions  very  many  accepted  precepts 
of  the  past  may  be  modified  ?  It  has  required  a  little  over  a  century 
for  the  demonstration  of  what  constitutes  the  true  wealth  of  nations 
by  Adam  Smith  to  secure  even  limited  acceptance.  He,  in  fact,  en- 
forced the  principle  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  and  of  their 
mutual  service  each  to  the  other  in  the  conduct  of  commerce,  in 
place  of  the  mediaeval  fallacy  that  in  the  conduct  of  international 
trade  what  one  nation  gained  another  must  lose. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  deal  with  theory,  but  with  facts.  I 
shall  not  present  abstract  propositions,  but  will  call  attention  to  the 
lesson  of  which  this  great  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  is  but  the  alpha- 
bet. I  will  first  present  certain  truths  which  are  becoming  so  patent  to 
all  persons  who  combine  reflection  with  observation  that  they  may 
even  be  stated  as  axioms. 

Axiom  No.  1.  In  all  arts  in  which  science  and  invention  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  substituted  mechanical  for  manual  labor,  the 
highest  rates  of  wages  or  earnings  are  derived  from  the  production  of 
goods  at  the  lowest  labor  cost  computed  on  the  unit  of  product ;  the 
pound,  the  yard  or  the  bushel. 

Axiom  No.  2.  The  products  of  each  class — of  the  field,  forest, 
mine,  factory  or  workshop,  from  the  sale  of  which  at  the  lowest 
prices  current  at  any  given  period  the  highest  rates  of  wages  or 
earnings  are  recovered,  are  those  in  which  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
product  is  relatively  the  lowest  by  comparison  with  previous  periods 
of  time  or  by  comparison  with  the  similar  products  of  other  States  or 
other  countries. 

Axiom  No.  3.  Under  free  conditions  the  highest  rates  of  wages 
coupled  with  the  lowest  cost  per  unit  of  product  will  be  found  at  the 
points  where  crude  materials  can  be  derived  from  the  soil,  the  forest 
or  the  mine  with  the  application  of  the  least  quantity  of  human  labor 
or  effort ;  or  else  they  will  be  found  at  those  points  where  the  crude 
or  partly-manufactured  products  which  enter  into  the  final  processes 
of  industry,  commonly  called  manufactures,  can  be  assembled  with 
the  least  cost  in  money  or  in  labor. 

Axiom  No.  4.  Labor,  in  the  customary  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  used,  is  ineffectual  and  in  many  ways  incapable  without  combina- 
tion with  capital ;  while  capital  is  absolutely  inert  unless  worked  in 
co-operation  with  labor.  Hence  the  necessary  harmony  of  interests 
between  labor  and  capital,  given  freedom  and  intelligent  direction. 
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If  we  give  regard  to  land,  labor  and  capital,  the  three  physical 
lactors  in  the  production  of  goods  which  men  consume,  we  find  them 
all  limited.  The  quantity  of  physical  energy  in  or  upon  the  earth  is 
a  fixed  quantity — it  is  subject  to  conservation,  but  cannot  be  added 
to  or  diminished.  Hence  have  arisen  the  dismal  aspects  of  political 
science;  the  dogma  of  Malthus  and  the  like,  from  which  both  Darwin 
and  Wallace  derived  their  conception  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
neither  taking  cognizance  of  the  paramount  force  or  power  of  mental 
energy  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  means  of  living. 

We  count  under  the  decimal  system  in  ten  numerals;  music  is 
composed  of  a  scale  of  seven  notes — an  apparently  strict  limit,  but 
while  there  may  possibly  be  a  limit  to  the  varying  combinations  of 
numerals  or  musical  notes,  yet  it  is  so  infinitely  remote  that  it  may 
be  wholly  disregarded.  The  same  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  respect 
to  the  elements,  as  they  are  called,  of  physical  energy,  land  and  capital, 
in  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  combined  either  as  solids  or  liquids. 
Neither  the  exact  number  nor  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  these  ele- 
ments is  known.  There  may  be  a  unit  from  which  all  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  progress  of  the  infinite  extension  of  what  we  call  time. 
Yet  relatively  few  in  number  and  limited  in  quantity  as  these  so-called 
elements  in  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid  form  now  are,  they  are  capable  of 
more  combinations,  dissociations  and  re-combinations  than  are  num- 
bers or  musical  notes.  It  is  in  this  process  of  conversion  from  one 
form  into  another  that  we  derive  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
human  body  in  which  man  dwells  during  the  period  we  call  life  in  this 
world.  If,  then,  no  one  can  even  imagine  a  limit  to  the  conversions 
and  reconversions  of  the  physical  energy  with  which  the  world  is 
endowed,  who  can  measure  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  support  human 
life  in  comfort  and  welfare? 

I  have  presented  to  you  certain  rules  which  I  hold  to  become 
axioms.  First,  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages,  although  antecedents 
in  the  first  year  of  production,  are  in  all  permanent  commerce  among 
men  derived  or  recovered  from  the  sale  of  goods  which  are  made  at 
the  lowest  cost  of  labor  by  the  unit  of  product.  In  witness  of  this 
axiom  or  principle  attention  is  called  to  the  examples  of  our  exports 
displayed  in  this  Philadelphia  Exhibition  and  to  the  figures  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  last  fiscal  year. ' 

I  may  cite  in  the  first  instance  the  fact  that  we  exported  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  million  dollars'  worth($i200,- 
000,000)  of  what  are  rightly  called  goods — the  goods  which  benefit 
the  consumer  who  needs  them  and  which  benefit  the  producer  by  ren- 
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dering  to  him  adequate  remuneration  for  their  production.  The  law 
of  commerce  is  mutuality  of  service.  Dishonest  men  may  gamble  in 
fraudulent  goods  for  a  time,  occasionally  with  success,  usually  failing ; 
but  the  great  commerce  of  the  world  is  based  upon  mutual  trust  and 
mutual  benefit,  without  which  it  soon  stops. 

When  I  hear  men  deriding  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  I  look 
back  with  serenity  to  Kant's  essay  on  "Eternal  Peace,"  on  which  one 
hundred  years  ago  he  predicted  the  ultimate  suppression  of  war  by 
the  force  of  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce.  We  seem  to  be  far 
away  and  yet  we  are  nearer  to  that  conclusion  than  ever  before ;  per- 
haps very  near.  The  terrible  cost  of  preparation  for  war  is  becom- 
ing an  unbearable  burden  to  many  European  States.  The  present 
forms  of  society  cannot  exist  much  longer  under  its  pressure ;  it  is 
leading  to  anarchy.  When  such  men  as  Roosevelt  set  up  the  "stren- 
uous life"  of  the  soldier  as  a  worthy  object  of  attainment  in  and  for 
itself  rather  than  an  obnoxious  necessity  as  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fence, I  can  only  pity  the  ignorance  which  leads  to  such  a  vicious 
conclusion. 

Our  exports  have  long  been  separated  into  classes : 

Per  cent. 

Products  of  agriculture                                65.25  $784,999,009 

Manufactures                                             28.10  338,667,794 

Mining                                                          2.40  28,832,547 

Forest                                                         3.50  42,316,779 

Fisheries   50  6,025,446 

Miscellaneous  25  3,281,559 

100.  $1,204,123,134 

Foreign  re-exported   $23,079,954 

The  net  exports  of  silver,  which  are  not  included  as 

a  mining  product,  came  to   $25,603,999 

This  sum  offsets  the  foreign  goods  re-exported,  making 

domestic  exports  in  round  figures   $1,230,000,000 

Population,  June  1,  computed  at  a  fraction  over   76,000,000 

Exports  per  head  of  population,  a  fraction  over  sixteen 

dollars,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899   $16 

I  do  not  regard  the  official  classification  of  our  exports  as  a  just 
one,  because  refined  mineral  oil  and  copper  ingots  are  classed  as 
manufactures,  while  flour,  dressed  and  canned  meats,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  classed  as  products  of  agriculture,  although  they  are  much 
farther  advanced  from  the  crude  condition  than  either  the  oil  or  the 
copper.   But  we  must  use  the  official  figures  as  we  find  them. 

I  have  in  past  years  induced  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
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change  many  of  the  old  forms  of  our  government  statements.  I  have 
tried  to  change  this  form,  but  have  failed. 

The  twelve  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  ($1200,000,000)  of 
goods  and  wares  which  went  out  from  our  harbors  last  year,  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  multitudes  with  food,  fuel,  shelter,  clothing  and  light, 
cr  with  the  tools  and  implements  which  may  enable  them  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter living  than  they  ever  had  before,  consist  of  the  crude  products  of 
the  field,  the  forest  and  the  mine ;  of  the  partly-manufactured  products 
of  the  furnace  and  of  the  mill,  and  of  the  finished  products  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  workshop. 

They  constituted  our  surplus  or  excess  of  all  products  above  an 
abundant  and  sufficient  supply  for  domestic  consumption.  They 
were  exchanged  in  greatest  measure  for  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  for  tropical  products,  and  in  least  measure  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  This  commerce  benefited  the  people  of  foreign  countries  by 
whom  our  goods  were  consumed,  and  they  benefited  ourselves  not 
only  in  supplying  our  increasing  wants  but  by  relieving  our  markets 
from  temporary  congestion. 

EXPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS. 


Per  cent. 

Europe   76.33 

North  America   12.87 

Asia   3.94 

South  America   2.91 

Oceanica   2.43 

Africa   1.52 


100. 

IMPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS. 

Per  cent. 

Europe    5°-77 

North  America   16.08 

Asia   15-36 

South  America   12.42 

Oceanica   3.87 

Africa   1.50 


100. 

I  beg  you  to  observe  that  our  exports  are  governed  by  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  customers. 

The  per  capita  purchasing  power  of  our  foreign  customers,  large 
and  small,  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
approximate  amount  bought  per  head  of  their  respective  populations : 
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British  North  America   $18. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   13, 

Australasia   5- 

British  West  Indies   5. 

Germany,  Belgium  and  Netherlands   4. 

Mexico,  separately   2. 

France    1.50 

All  Latin  America,  including  Mexico  and  South  America.  ...  1.40 

South  America,  separately   1.00 

Japan  . .   .40 

China   :  06 

India  015 

Philippine  Islands   .005 


The  total  value  of  the  custom  of  the  Philippine  Islands  can  only 
be  graphically  presented  by  a  very  small  fly-speck. 

I  challenge  any  one  to  name  a  single  article  listed  in  the  manifests 
of  our  outgoing  vessels  in  which  the  wages  or  earnings  of  those  who 
perform  the  manual  and  mechanical  work  of  their  production  are 
not  higher  in  terms  of  money  by  twenty-five  (25)  to  one  hundred 
(100)  per  cent  than  are  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  or  exporting 
countries,  chiefly  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  from 
which  the  same  kind  of  goods  are  sent  out  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  name  any  article,  even  of  the  crude  products 
of  the  field  and  the  mine,  in  which  the  wages  recovered  from  the  ex- 
port by  the  producers  of  this  country  are  not  from  five  to  ten  times 
as  great  as  are  the  wages  or  earnings  in  money  of  other  countries 
from  which  crude  products  of  like  time  are  sent  out  into  the  markets  of 
the  world.  For  instance,  our  great  product  which  we  export  in  large 
quantities  is  cotton.  The  earnings  of  the  laborers  in  the  cotton  states 
are  among  the  lowest  in  this  country,  yet  they  are  from  five  to  ten 
times  greater  than  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  on  the  cotton  fields 
of  India  and  Egypt;  and  so  it  goes  on  until  we  come  to  the  highest 
type  of  manufacture.  The  watch  spring  and  the  watch  are  often 
cited  as  the  products  in  which  the  cost  of  the  material  bears  the  least 
proportion  to  the  valuation  of  the  final  product,  neither  is  there  prob- 
ably any  other  art  in  this  country  in  which  the  general  rates  of 
wages — so  largely  of  women — are  relatively  higher  than  they  are  in 
the  great  watch  factories  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  although  English, 
German,  French  and  Swiss  wages  vary,  they  are  less  than  in  the  watch 
factories  of  this  country,  but  our  watches,  made  at  the  lowest  possible 
per  unit  of  product,  and  at  the  highest  rates  of  wages,  are  exported 
to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Reversing  the  order  and  putting  the  case  interrogatively,  if  the 
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rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  can  anyone 
name  a  single  article  which  could  be  exported  to  any  port  in  the 
world  ? 

If  you  give  regard  to  this  grand  display  of  our  articles  of  ex- 
port, will  it  not  be  well  to  put  your  mind  into  a  receptive  condition 
rather  than  to  make  an  effort  to  defend  the  theories  of  the  past  ?  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  It  matters  not  in  the  present  whether 
we  have  reached  our  present  control  of  great  foreign  markets  by 
means  of  one  legislative  policy  or  another ;  what  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider are  the  means  by  which  we  may  in  the  near  future  promote  a  yet 
greater  development  of  our  manufactures  and,  having  an  almost  com- 
plete control  of  the  home  market,  how  we  may  yet  more  develop  for- 
eign markets.  May  we  not  rightly  consider  what  obstructions  to 
imports  no  longer  have  any  place  in  our  own  system  of  legislation? 
We  have  no  control  over  the  legislation  of  other  countries,  but  we 
possess  complete  control  over  our  own.  It  will,  therefore,  be  suit- 
able to  give  some  attention  to  the  effect  of  some  of  our  heavy  taxes 
upon  imports  in  retarding  or  stopping  exports ;  yet  more  in  limiting 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  increase  our 
trade.  The  first  point  of  interest  is  to  consider  who  are  now  the  largest 
customers  for  our  export.  In  the  text  I  shall  only  present  general  con- 
clusions with  few  figures,  referring  to  notes  for  nearly  all  the  details. 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

EXPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS.      FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 899. 


Per  cent. 


Europe   76.33 

North  America   12.87 

South  America   2.91 

Asia    3.94 

Oceanica    2.43 

Africa    1.52 


$936,781,169 
157,931,409 
35,660,932 
48,360,161 

29,874,993 
18,594,424 


Total  exports  from  the  United  States.  .  .  100. 


$1,227 ,20^x^8 


Our  imports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at 


$697,116,854 


IMPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS. 

Per  cent. 


Europe    5°-77 

North  America   16.08 

South  America   12.42 

Asia    15.36 

Oceanica   387 

Africa    1-5° 


$353.885,o64 
112,133,871 
86,576,020 
107,081,421 
26.997,508 
10.442,970 


100. 


$697,116,854 
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You  will  observe  that  the  objective  point  of  all  production  is  con- 
sumption. Conversely,  the  greatest  consumption  yields  the  greatest 
power  of  production.  We  now  number  approximately  76,000,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  computed  population  of  the 
globe,  yet  we  now  produce  and  consume  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  reg- 
istered product  of  iron  and  steel. 

We  produce  about  seventy-seven  (77)  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
cotton  crop,  and  we  consume  about  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent.  We 
consume  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  wool 
clip  and  of  sugar,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  consumers  (in 
the  aggregate)  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products  of  the  con- 
tinents of  the  east  and  south.  We  buy  from  them  much  more  than 
we  sell  to  them,  paying  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  our  trade 
balance  with  Europe. 

Is  not  the  main  reason  of  the  disparity  of  trade  and  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  due  to  the  fact  that  the  markets  for  England,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  some  measure  the  markets  of 
France,  are  open  to  the  free  import  of  the  crude  products  of  the 
tropics  and  semi-tropics  ?  Many  of  these  articles  are  necessary  to  and 
enter  into  the  processes  of  manufacture,  especially  wool  and  other 
articles  used  in  the  textile  arts,  upon  which  we  impose  heavy  tariff". 
It  follows  that  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  of  all  articles  into 
which  these  crude  materials  of  foreign  origin  enter  as  component 
materials  is  of  necessity  higher  than  that  of  our  competitors  in  other 
manufacturing  states.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  export  cotton  and 
many  other  crude  products,  together  with  the  food  of  the  operators, 
to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  where  they  are  combined 
with  the  free  wool,  the  dye  stuffs  and  the  other  materials  free  of 
duty  which  enter  into  all  textile  fabrics.  Do  we  not  therefore  protect 
the  foreign  manufactures  by  these  taxes  on  imports  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  own  from  competition  with  them  in  any  very  large  meas- 
ure in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America?  Were  it  not  for  this  dis- 
parity it  would  cost  of  these  taxed  materials,  might  we  not  have  the 
same  advantage  in  making  the  useful  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  and  other 
goods  for  export  among  the  hand  workers  of  the  tropics  that  we 
have  in  our  metal  work,  exchanging  finished  goods  directly  with 
these  continents  instead  of  employing  foreign  manufactures  to  do  that 
work?  Do  we  not  pay  for  our  purchases  from  these  great  con- 
tinents from  the  money  proceeds  of  our  cotton,  grain  and  provisions, 
which  might  have  been  converted  into  finished  goods  were  it  not  for 
this  method  of  taxation? 
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It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  a  tax  that  makes  it  a  burden  as  it 
is  the  place  where  that  tax  is  put.  Is  it  not  better  to  derive  our 
revenue  from  the  results  of  our  work  rather  than  to  tax  the  processes 
or  the  necessary  materials  used  therein? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  states  which  are  now  our  largest  cus- 
tomers are  those  which  have  themselves  been  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  invention  in  greater  measure  than  any  other 
countries  with  which  we  trade.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that  the 
largest  consumers  of  our  products  are  those  who  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate rather  than  the  tropical  zone.  In  these  states  and  zones  the 
highest  standard  of  living  prevails  among  the  people,  coupled  in 
greater  or  less  measure  with  the  ability  to  supply  their  increasing 
wants.  Herein  we  witness  an  apparent  paradox,  the  manufacturing 
states  of  Europe  which  we  regard  as  our  most  dangerous  competitor 
in  foreign  traffic  are  in  fact  our  largest  and  best  customers,  even  for 
the  highest  types  of  our  manufactured  goods.  How  shall  we  increase 
our  ability  not  only  to  compete  with  them,  but  to  supply  them,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  with  increasing  quantities  of  all  our  products  ? 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GROUPS  OF  STATES  BY  PERCENT  OF  PURCHASES. 


Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland   41.71 

British  colonies  and  dependents   12.17 

53-88 

Germany,  Netherlands  and  Belgium   22.77 

France    4.94 

Austria,  Italy  and  other  European  countries   6.86 

88.45 

South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other 

Latin  American  States   7.50 

95-95 

Africa,  not  British  28 


96.23 

Asia,  not  British,  China,  Japan,  etc   2.95 

99.18 

Oceanica,  not  British,  Borneo,  Java,  etc  79 

99-97 

Philippine  Islands  03 

100. 
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For  values  of  relative  exports  see  note. 

But  some  one  may  say  if  we  succeed  in  rivaling  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  not  only  in  supplying  the  great  non-machine 
using  states  and  continents  with  the  goods  which  they  now  supply 
but  in  displacing  their  own  manufactures  in  their  own  limits,  how  can 
they  continue  to  buy  our  grain,  provisions,  cotton  and  oil? 

EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GROUPS  AND  COUNTRIES: 

United  Kingdom   $511,816,475 

British  North  America   $89,573,609 

Australasia    19,777,129 

British  West  Indies   8,751,817 

Bermuda    1,065,388 

British  Guiana   1,749,545 

British  Honduras   499,839 

Gibraltar    567,961 

Malta   144,080 

British  Africa   15,155,610 

British  China   7,732,525 

British  East  Indies   4,341,936 

 $149,359439 

Total,  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies.  . .  $661,175,914 

Germany  $155,772,279 

Netherlands    79>3°5>998 

Belgium   44,299,239 

  279,377,516 

France   60,596,899 

Great  Britain,  colonies  and  dependencies ;  Germany, 
low  countries  and  France  combined,  manufactur- 
ing or  machine-using  countries  $1,001,150,329 

Other  European  countries : 

Italy    $25,034,940 

Denmark    16,605,828 

Sweden  and  Norway   12,218,289 

Spain    9,077,807 

Russia    8,486,667 

Austria-Hungary    7,378,935 

Portugal   4,132,400 

Azores,  etc   361,252 

Turkey  in  Europe   354,457 

Switzerland    267,732 

Greece   213,507 

Roumania,  Servia,  etc   146,424 

  $84,278,238 

All  Europe   $1,085,428,567 
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 $1,085,428,567 

$33>9!  i>387 
25,480,281 
18,615,707 
6,075,964 
4,988,332 
2,685,848 
194,624 
 91,952,143 

$17,264,688 
i4,493'44o 
1,543,126 
2,984,446 
  36,285,700 

  9>693'693 

  3438,814 


$141,370,350 

Exports  to  all  markets  except  in  the  Philippines  $1,226,798,917 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1899,  a  gain  of  300 

per  cent,  over  1897.  .   404,171 

Total  exports  $1,227,203,088 

OBSERVATION. 


Export  to  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  all  other  West  Indies  not  British, 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica,  not  British,  omitting 
Philippines    $141,370,350 

Export  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies  only   $149,359,439 

May  we  not  cripple  our  best  customers  by  interfering  or  taking 
away  some  of  their  present  markets  ? 

The  principal  machine-using  or  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States  are  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Their  exports  of  finished  goods  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ports to  other  parts  of  the  world  aside  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  render  all  the  rest  a  somewhat  negligible  quantity.  Their 
combined  population  with  our  own  numbers  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  million  (220,000,000)  out  of  a  computed  population  of 
the  globe  of  over  fifteen  hundred  million  (1500,000,000).  Are  the 
wants  of  all  the  rest  supplied?  Are  they  not  increasing?  Our  prob- 
lem is  who  shall  furnish  the  supply  of  their  greatest  demands  ? 


Brought  forward   

Latin  America : 

South  America  

Mexico   

Cuba  

Haiti  and  St.  Domingo  

Central  America  

Porto  Rico  

Miquelon,  etc  

Asia,  not  British : 

Japan   

China   

Russia  in  Asia  

All  other  

Oceanica,  omitting  Philippines 
Africa,  not  British  
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The  consumption  and  use-  of  iron  is  the  best  standard  by  which 
to  gauge  not  only  the  productive  but  the  purchasing  and  consum- 
ing power  of  every  State  and  nation.  In  a  review  of  the  iron  trade 
made  nine  years  ago,  it  proved  that  the  average  consumption  of  iron 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1889  was  three  hundred  (300)  pounds 
per  head.  The  consumption  or  use  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  after  making  allowance  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  each  country,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (175)  pounds.  Taking  these  figures  of  consumption  from  the 
total  product  of  iron,  what  was  left  yielded  only  eleven  (11)  to  twelve 
(12)  pounds  per  head  as  the  consumption  of  iron  of  the  remainder  of 
the  population  of  the  globe,  numbering  over  twelve  hundred  million 
(1200,000,000)  people.  With  their  increase  in  the  use  of  iron  rails, 
tools  and  machinery,  their  power  of  production  and  consumption 
will  be  vastly  augmented.  Those  figures  were  based  on  a  total  pro- 
duction of  twenty-five  million  (25,000,000)  tons.  I  then  predicted 
an  increase  in  the  year  1900  reaching  forty  million  (40,000,000)  tons, 
with  a  deficiency  of  supply.  We  have  about  reached  those  con- 
ditions. Our  own  consumption  now  exceeds  three  hundred 
and  fifty  (350)  pounds  per  head  and  will  presently  reach  four  hun- 
dred (400)  pounds,  if  it  has  not  already  reached  that  amount".  The 
production  and  consumption  of  the  other  iron-producing  countries 
named  has  also  increased,  but  not  in  as  great  a  proportion.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  being  developed  by  the 
railway  and  steamship,  and  every  ton  of  iron  thus  consumed  develops 
an  increasing  demand  for  iron  for  some  other  purposes,  while  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  people  of  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa, 
South  and  Central  America,  and  Australia  more  capable  of  sup- 
plying their  increasing  wants  than  they  ever  have  been  before.  Wrhat 
we  now  have  mainly  to  consider  is  not  only  how  to  maintain  our 
commerce  with  the  European  States  without  impairing  their  ability 
to  buy  of  us,  but  also  how  to  develop  the  increasing  wants  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  great  multitudes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Not  to  take  away  the  trade  of  any  nation  or  State,  but  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods,  only  small  balances  being  liquidated  in  money. 
When  we  buy  and  use  freely  what  every  continent  has  to  sell,  shall 
we  not  exchange  more  and  more  of  our  own  goods  with  them? 
When  we  find  a  home  market  for  their  products  will  they  not  find 
a  home  market  for  ours?    When  we  thus  develop  the  producing. 
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purchasing  and  consuming  power  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America, 
may  we  not  create  new  wants  and  develop  commerce  in  such  meas- 
ure that  not  only  will  the  iron  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  become  incapable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand, but  their  factories  and  workshops  also?  ' 

All  commerce  considered  as  a  whole  is  practically  an  exchange  of 
equivalents  in  any  one  year,  yet  such  is  not  the  fact  in  the  com- 
merce between  countries.  For  instance,  our  neighbors  in  Canada, 
numbering  in  round  figures  a  little  over  five  million  (5,000,000), 
bought  of  us  last  year  ninety  million  dollars  ($90,000,000)  worth  of 
our  product,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  dollars  ($18)  per  head;  while  we 
bought  of  them  only  thirty- two  million  dollars'  ($32,000,000)  worth 
of  goods,  at  the  rate  of  forty-two  (42)  cents  per  head  of  our  own 
population.  Under  our  present  tariff  we  had  excluded  their  prod- 
ucts, which  we  formerly  bought  in  large  quantities ;  for  instance, 
barley.  The  change  forced  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  dairy  products  and  to  improve  their  butter  and  cheese. 
This  they  have  accomplished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  cut  us  out 
in  very  considerable  measure  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  We  put 
heavy  taxes  on  their  lumber  and  are  consequently  depleting  our  forests 
at  a  dangerous  rate.  Who  gained  at  the  loss  of  the  great  body  of 
consumers  ? 

Suppose  there  were  no  greater  obstructions  to  the  traffic  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  than  there  are  between  the  six 
million  (6,000,000)  people,  more  or  less,  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  other  seventy  million  (70,000,000)  of  their  fellow  country- 
men, what  would  be  the  measure  per  head  of  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts? Why  should  there  be  any  artificial  obstructions  to  trade  along 
an  imaginary  line  between  people  of  the  same  kith  and  kin?  We 
need  their  timber,  their  fish,  their  coal  from  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, and  they  need  from  us  more  than  we  can  take  from  them.  Their 
public  debts  and  taxes  are  higher  than  ours  on  the  average.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  climate.  Why  should  we  not  trade  on  even  terms? 
What  stands  in  the  way?  Only  the  owners  of  a  few  timber  lands, 
coal  lands  and  merino  sheep. 

I  happen  to  have  before  me  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  from  which  I  learn  that  the  goods 
brought  into  that  city  for  consumption  and  distribution  came  to 
about  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  One  can  begin  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  their  com- 
merce from  some  of  these  figures.    At  whose  dictation  are  we  de- 
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prived  of  similar  benefits  in  the  exchange  of  products  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada? 

Again,  there  are  about  six  million  (6,000,000)  of  our  kith  and 
kin  in  Australia  and  in  the  British  West  Indies.  We  sold  them  last 
year  a  little  under  thirty  million  dollars'  ($30,000,000)  worth  of  goods 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  head.  We  bought  of  them  about 
nineteen  million  dollars'  ($19,000,000)  worth  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  (25)  cents  per  head  of  our  own  population.  Suppose  trade  were 
free  wTith  them,  what  would  be  the  measure  of  the  mutual  benefit? 
Who  would  suffer  ? 

Yet  more  conspicuous  in  the  small  volume  of  our  trade  give  re- 
gard to  our  next  neighbors  at  the  south — the  people  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  numbering  in  all  about  fifty-three  mil- 
lion (53,000,000).  They  bought  of  us  last  year  only  sixty-six  mil- 
lion dollars'  ($66,000,000)  worth  of  goods  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  ($1.25)  per  head;  while  we  bought  of  them  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars'  ($120,000,000)  worth  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  and  fifty-eight  ($1.58)  cents  per  head  of  our  population. 
Here  is  an  example  of  our  purchase  of  an  excess  of  tropical  products 
over  and  above  our  exports.  How  shall  we  increase  it?  The  people 
of  these  countries  want  more  of  our  goods ;  they  prefer  them,  but  we 
refuse  to  buy  without  taxing  them  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
products  that  the  round  trip  is  forbidden.  The  free  open  ports  of 
Europe  take  their  products  and  naturally  get  most  of  their  trade. 

But  again,  someone  may  ask,  if  we  remove  the  taxes  or  duties  on 
our  imports  from  these  countries,  where  shall  we  get  a  revenue  to 
support  our  government?  I  am  prepared  for  that  question.  The 
revenue  necessary  to  support  our  government  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  order  previous  to  1898  was  less  than  five  dollars  ($5)  per 
head.  Under  our  existing  conditions  I  admit  that  we  need  all  the 
taxes  that  we  may  now  collect  and  more.  We  are  spending  eight 
dollars  ($8)  per  head,  rapidly  approaching  nine  dollars  ($9),  probably 
ten  dollars  ($10)  per  head,  and  we  are  thus  throwing  away  one  of 
our  greatest  advantages.  All  taxes  must  come  out  of  profits  or 
wages.  All  taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of  all  production.  Our  expen- 
ditures are  now,  and  soon  our  national  taxes  will  be,  double  what 
they  were  from  1878  to  1897.   Who  benefits?  Who  pays? 

When  we  overcome  the  present  temporary  aberration  from  right 
principles  and  methods,  as  we  soon  shall,  we  will  then  answer  the  fore- 
going question  of  how  to  get  our  revenue  in  the  simplest  manner. 
We  may  then  reduce  our  expenditure  again  to  five  dollars  ($5)  a  head 
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or  less.  The  necessity  for  a  war  revenue  has  taught  us  how  to  get  that 
revenue  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  head  without  putting  any  duties  on  the 
crude  or  partly  manufactured  goods  that  we  need  from  South  and 
Central  America,  Australia  or  the  British  West  Indies.  These  im- 
ports now  consist  mainly  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  products,  some 
of  which  are  fit  subjects  for  revenue  duties.  We  may  lose  that  revenue 
by  assuming  jurisdiction  over  them  so  as  to  entitle  their  people  to  free 
trade.  But  aside  from  such  articles,  sugar,  rice,  tropical  fruits,  etc., 
our  imports  consist  largely  of  the  crude  or  partly-manufactured  ar- 
ticles coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  enter  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  our  own  domestic  industry,  very  man}'  of  which  are  now- 
subject  to  obstructive  or  prohibitive  taxation. 

I  have  only  named  certain  countries,  especially  in  the  tropics,  but 
if  all  the  articles  imported  from  all  countries  in  a  crude  or  partly- 
manufactured  form  were  now  entered  free  of  duty,  the  total  loss  of 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  recent  years  would  be  only  twenty  million 
dollars  ($20,000,000)  a  year — a  very  considerable  sum  it  is  true;  but 
under  the  necessity  of  war  we  have  doubled  the  beer  tax,  and  that 
additional  dollar  per  barrel  of  beer  may  be  continued  after  the  war 
is  over.  That  added  dollar  a  barrel  on  beer  now  yields  nearly  double 
the  revenue  derived  from  these  crude  and  partly-manufactured  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds. 

Again,  we  have  learned  how  to  collect  a  large  revenue  from 
stamps.  This  tax,  again,  yields  more  than  double  the  revenue  derived 
from  these  crude  or  partly-manufactured  articles.  The  stamp  tax. 
subject  to  some  readjustment,  may  form  a  permanent  part  of  our  reve- 
nue system.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective  method  yet  de- 
vised for  distributing  a  burden.  What  the  tax  on  legacies  may  yet 
yield  cannot  be  stated. 

Not  only  can  this  be  done,  but  including  these  duties  on  crude  and 
partly-manufactured  materials,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  articles  now 
named  in  our  complex  tariff  are  subject  to  petty  taxes  which  are  very 
costly  in  their  collection  and  very  obstructive  to  trade  in  their  na- 
ture, yet  all  of  which  could  be  abated  without  reducing  the  revenue 
from  customs  by  fifteen  per  cent. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  that  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  think  it  was  in  1885,  when  we  were  under  a  less  com- 
plex tariff  than  is  now  imposed  upon  us.  He  doubted  it.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  two  most  experienced  experts  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  they  ridiculed  it.  I  then  called  upon  them  to  test  the  facts,  call- 
ing off  item  by  item  from  the  imports  of  1884,  free  and  dutiable,  on 
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this  theory,  then  leaving  them  for  a  day  to  reach  the  result.  When 
I  returned  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  I  had  put  into  the  free  list 
sixty  (60)  per  cent,  in  point  of  number  of  the  articles  then  taxed 
under  the  tariff,  and  that  the  total  revenue  previously  derived  from 
these  articles  was  only  twelve  (12)  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Yet 
from  such  abatements  no  reduction  of  revenue  would  of  necessity 
follow,  such  would  be  the  immediate  increase  in  our  commerce  in  the 
goods  left  in  the  dutiable  list  for  revenue  purposes. 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  great  reforms  in  the  British  tariff 
brought  about  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  successors  from  1842  to 
1847,  will  witness  that  with  each  apparent  reduction  of  revenue  by 
cutting  off  petty  taxes,  a  large  increase  of  revenue  followed  from 
the  dutiable  list,  while  manufactures  and  commerce  alike  were  de- 
veloped by  leaps  and  bounds  with  the  removal  of  these  apparently 
petty  obstructions  to  trade;  exports  especially  increasing  with  the 
greatest  rapidity. 

I  now  submit  a  complete  anaylsis  of  the  revenue  derived  from  all 
sources  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  from  official  data 
supplied  by  the  officers  of  the  government ;  some  of  them  in  advance 
of  official  publication,  subject  to  fractional  change  on  the  final  audit. 

Per  head. 


Revenue  from  spirits  and  wines,  domestic  and  foreign   $1-39 

From  fermented  liquors  91 

From  tobacco  and  cigars   .75 


$3-05 

From  stamps,  legacies  and  small  internal  taxes  71 

From  public  lands  and  miscellaneous  permanent  receipts  24 


$4.00 

From  sugar  and  molasses   .80 


$4.80 

All  duties  on  imports  except  liquors,  tobacco  and  sugar   1.74 


Total   $6.54 

(For  details  see  note.) 


You  will  observe  that  for  twenty  years  of  peace,  order,  industry 
and  expanding  commerce,  from  1878  to  1897  inclusive,  the  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco  only  came  to  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  head  ($2.50),  varying  but  little  year  by  year.  You  will  also  ob- 
serve that  the  normal  cost  of  our  government,  including  the  new 
navy  so-called,  during  the  same  period  was  but  two  dollars  and  a 
half  ($2.50)  per  head,  varying  but  little  year  by  year. 
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The  revenue  from  all  other  sources  in  the  same  period  was  two 
dollars  and  a  half  ($2.50)  per  head.  The  expenditures  for  interest 
and  pensions  also  the  same. 

Spirits  and  wines : 

Internal,  spirits   $99,283,543.16 

Duties,  spirits   3,029,950.13 

Wines   3,341,219.58    $105,654,712.87  $1.39 

Beer : 

Internal    $68,644,558.45 

Duties   733>366-78       69,377,925.23  .91 

Tobacco : 

Domestic    $52,493,207.64 

Duties   5,052,615.10       57,545,822.74  .76 

$232,578,460.84  $3.o£ 

Stamps    $43,837,818.66 

Legacies    1,235,435.25 

Small  internal   7m269%-ZS       53>oi5352-26  .70 

$285,594,313.10 

Sugar,  molasses   61,428,331.87  .80 

$347,022,644.97  $4.50 

Public  land   $1,678,246.81 

Miscellaneous,  permanent.  .  .     16,754,159.73       18,432,406.54  .24 

$365455.051-51  $4-8o 

All  other  duties   132,542,998.29  1.74 

$497,998,049.80  $6.54 
Five  dollars  per  head  covered  the  whole,  with  the  necessary  ten- 
dency of  pensions  to  diminish  by  lapse  of  time.  Except  for  the 
Spanish  war  the  rate  per  head  would  have  been  less  than  five  dollars 
per  head  and  our  revenue  in  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  from  liquors,  tobacco,  sugar,  stamps,  legacies  and  miscellaneous 
permanent  receipts  will  be  more  than  five  dollars  ($5)  per  head  unless 
we  lose  on  sugar  and  tobacco  by  incorporating  tropical  islands  within 
our  jurisdiction. 

Although  our  revenue  is  now  deficient  for  war  purposes,  it  is  in 
excess  by  more  than  thirty  (30)  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  peace. 
You  will  observe  that  the  existing  conditions  have  taught  us  another 
lesson.  Nearly  our  entire  regular  army  is  now  in  the  Philippines  or 
West  India  islands,  only  a  few  scattered  regiments  at  home.  Does 
anybody  miss  them?   Do  we  not  all  sleep  o'  nights  as  soundly  as  if  we 
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had  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  camp  and  barracks  wasting  their  own 
time  and  our  substance? 

You  will  observe  that  we  are  securing  a  revenue  from  the  duties  on 
miscellaneous  imports  other  than  liquors,  tobacco  and  sugar  of  $132,- 
500,000,  at  the  rate  of  $1.74  per  head. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  judicial  body  of  not  over  three 
men — better  one  man  if  you  could  find  the  right  man — were  to  re- 
vise our  present  tariff  by  removing  only  fifty  cents  per  head,  or 
$38,000,000  of  the  present  obstructions  to  trade,  mainly  with  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Australia,  our  trade  with  these  great 
continents  might  be  doubled  in  a  single  year.  Free  buyers  are  al- 
ways free  sellers  and  vice  versa. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  policy  to  which  the  Export  Exposition 
inevitably  tends  is  not  to  a  revolutionary  change  or  to  absolute  free 
trade.  It  tends  to  freer  trade  qualified  by  the  necessity  for  the  time 
being  for  collecting  a  considerable  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  of 
tropical  products  or  the  crude  and  partly-manufactured  articles  which 
are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  own  domestic  industry.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  foreign  articles  of  luxury  or  of  voluntary  use, 
or  even  some  useful  articles  which  depend  upon  style  and  fashion  for 
their  immediate  sale,  which  are  perfectly  suitable  subjects  for  reve- 
nue duties.  If  any  one  wants  them  cheap,  one  can  buy  last  year's 
styles ;  they  are  just  as  good  for  service.  Many  of  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  of  these  fabrics  are  hand-made ;  the  fine  laces,  the  finest 
silks  which  are  woven  on  hand  looms,  and  other  articles  of  like  kind. 
We  cannot  afford  hand  work  when  we  can  buy  hand-made  with  ma- 
chine-made products.  In  fact,  when  the  problem  is  approached  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  a  suitable  revenue  without  any  practical  ob- 
struction to  trade  and  without  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  so  im- 
posing taxes  and  duties  that  whatever  the  people  pay  the  Govern- 
ment shall  receive,  the  problem  becomes  very  simple.  Revenue  duties 
may  be  imposed  on  laces,  embroideries,  many  kinds  of  silk,  linen  and 
other  fine  textile  fabrics,  on  fine  glassware,  on  fine  chinaware  and 
on  other  commodities  of  like  kind,  'and  on  opium  and  proprietary 
medicines,  and  beverages,  without  in  any  measure  impairing  the  ability 
of  this  country  to  compete  with  others  in  manufacturing,  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  to  the  Government  ample  revenue  from  this 
class  of  subjects  of  taxation. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  such  is  the  present  ability,  even  of 
those  who  are  occupied  in  the  arts  classified  under  the  head  of  "manu- 
factures" in  this  country  to  produce  their  goods  at  the  highest  rates  of 
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wages  and  the  lowest  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  product,  provided 
they  are  on  even  terms  with  their  foreign  competitors  in  the  free  im- 
port of  the  crude  articles  of  foreign  origin,  that  at  least  ninety 
(90)  per  cent,  of  the  articles  listed  to  the  number  of  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  (360)  in  the  census  of  1890  specifically  as  "manu- 
factures" are  free  from  any  possible  competition  from  the  import  of 
any  article  of  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  even  among  many  of  the  manufactures  thus  listed  the  foreign 
market  for  their  goods  is  the  balance  wheel  or  regulator  on  which  the 
market  price  of  the  whole  domestic  product  depends.  In  dealing  with 
the  ten  (10)  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  which  might  at  this  time 
be  subject  to  temporary  injurious  competition  if  revolutionary  changes 
were  made  in  the  tariff,  proper  discretion  may  be  used  and  the  right 
adjustments  may  be  made  until  they  also  become  independent;  thus 
recognizing  in  a  certain  sense  a  vested  right  to  consideration  on  their 
part  in  view  of  the  long  prevalence  of  the  stimulus  of  a  very  high 
tariff.  I  know  of  no  free  traders,  unless  it  be  some  theoretic  doctrin- 
aires, who  do  not  admit  this,  and  their  counterparts  are  found  on  the 
other  side  among  a  few  equally  bigoted  doctrinaires  to  whom  the 
words  "free  trade"  have  the  same  effect  as  a  red  flag  upon  a  bull. 
May  not  this  exhibition  bring  together  all  reasonable  men  who  will 
modify  obsolete  theories  consistently  with  the  facts  here  made  mani- 
fest ? 

The  first  half  of  the  present  century  was  devoted  to  war.  In  1848 
the  uprising  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  the  military 
classes  was  for  a  time  suppressed.  We  then  entered  upon  the  era  of 
the  railway  and  steamship,  of  the  telegraph  and  the  telepnone,  in 
which  the  world  has  become  a  neighborhood,  tending  to  the  diffusion 
of  population  as  well  as  of  products. 

Yet  more  revolutionary  than  these  mere  physical  agencies,  we  also 
then  entered  upon  the  era  of  common  education.  The  common  soldiers 
who  carry  the  guns  are  beginning  to  learn  their  rights,  and  may  soon 
redress  their  wrongs.  The  thinking  bayonet  may  become  the  pen 
more  potent  than  the  sword.  When  that  force  is  developed  the  lesson 
may  be  given,  perhaps  in  letters  of  blood,  that  power  rests  with  the 
masses  and  not  with  the  classes  who  now  oppress  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  sustain  privileges  that  no  longer  rest  on  rights. 

My  faith  is  firm  in  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and 
I  believe  the  dawning  century  will  witness  the  fruition  of  Kant's 
prophecy  of  eternal  peace,  when  the  beneficent  force  of  commerce  will 
suppress  the  hell  of  war. 
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On  what  grounds  may  it  be  held  that  the  force  of  commerce  will 
suppress  war  ?  We  may  assume  that  there  is  a  power  supreme  which 
makes  for  righteousness  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  this 
world  must  be  governed  by  ethical  principles.  If  there  is  no  such 
power,  then  the  reverse.  What  are  the  principles  or  rules  of  action 
governing  the  conduct  of  commerce?  Probity,  integrity,  truth,  a  high 
standard  of  character,  mutual  trust  and  mutual  service.  What  is  the 
motive  ?  Gain ;  not  at  the  cost  of  others,  but  to  mutual  benefit.  What 
is  the  service  of  commerce?  To  distribute  the  abundance  of  things 
necessary  to  human  welfare ;  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
to  house  the  homeless.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine  that  the  conception  of  trust  on  which  credit  rests,  which  gives 
life  to  commerce,  is  relatively  modern.  In  the  Homeric  literature  the 
cunning  of  Ulysses  possessed  as  high  a  merit  as  the  wisdom  of 
Nestor  or  the  courage  of  Achilles,  but  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
commerce  such  conditions  have  been  developed  in  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other  as  to  make  it  a  truth  sustained  by  observation  that  the 
"trust  reposed  in  and  deserved  by  the  many  creates  the  opportunity  for 
the  fraud  of  the  few."  At  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  this  country  and  the  cost  of  its  conversion  from 
one  form  to  another  and  of  its  distribution  through  all  of  its  manifold 
phases,  there  is  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  worth  of  trade,  of 
bargain  and  sale  every  year,  nine-tenths  at  least  on  credit,  in  order  that 
each  man,  woman  and  child  of  our  seventy-six  million  (76,000,000) 
people  may  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered.  It  would  not  be  worth  a 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  or  twenty-five  (25)  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars 
($100)  to  secure  the  guarantee  even  of  the  nation  for  the  payment 
of  these  obligations  substantially  at  the  time  when  they  become  due. 
Neither  banks  nor  merchants  could  pay  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  such  a 
guarantee  on  all  transactions.  Aside  from  these  purchases  and  sales 
of  goods  and  wares  there  are  to  be  added  the  huge  dealings  resting 
on  good  faith,  in  stocks  and  bonds,  in  real  estate  and  for  service  of 
other  kinds. 

Reverse  this  picture.  Admitting  that  high  and  noble  qualities 
have  been,  are  now,  and  will  again  be  developed  in  the  conduct  of  war ; 
admitting  that  war  in  the  defence  of  liberty  is  justifiable,  sometimes 
necessary ;  yet  on  what  principles  is  the  science  of  war  now  based  ? 
What  motives  of  action  govern  the  conduct  of  warfare  even  when 
directed  by  the  men  of  highest  repute?  Is  not  the  first  precept  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enemy  at  every  point  ?  In  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign must  not  the  motive  be  to  deceive  the  opponent,  to  mislead  him, 
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to  learn  about  his  movements  by  the  use  of  spies  ?  Is  it  not  necessary, 
in  fact,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  ambush,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  the  back  or 
on  the  flank;  to  secure  the  gun  or  other  instrument  of  carnage  by 
which  his  forces  may  be  slaughtered  without  power  of  defence  on 
his  part;  often  to  destroy  his  property,  to  devastate  his  country,  and 
by  every  evil  method  that  would  be  thought  dishonorable  and  fraudu- 
lent in  commerce,  to  secure  the  ends  that  are  sought  in  warfare? 
I  challenge  any  one  to  deny  the  validity  of  these  statements.  They 
may  be  qualified,  they  may  be  palliated,  they  may  be  stated  in  less 
offensive  words,  but  in  their  general  terms  such  are  the  differences 
in  precept  and  practice  between  the  conduct  of  commerce  and  the  con- 
duct of  war.  It  follows  that  to  deny  that  as  time  goes  on  the  hell  of 
war  will  be  suppressed  by  the  service  of  commerce  is  to  deny  that 
God  reigns. 

"Shall  this  thing  come  to  pass  ? 

Nay,  if  it  be — alas ! 
A  vision,  let  us  sleep  and  dream  it  true ! 

Or — sane  and  broad  awake, 

For  its  great  sound,  and  sake, 
Take  it,  and  make  it  Earth's  and  peace  ensue !" 
(Applause.) 
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